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Few queſtions of greater importance than 
what is now to be ſtated, on a ſubject 
of. Inland Commerce, have ever engaged the 
attention of the Britiſh Government. 


5 Tb magn itude of the object, and the various 
intereſts which are involved in the diſcuſſion, 
cannot fail to preſs the ſubje& on the mind of 

every perſon connected with the Political, the 
Landed, or Commercial Intereſts of Great Bri- 
tain. | 


The Cotton May, Abdi gh generally 
believed to be very extenſive, yet the mag - 
nitude of this trade, and the national advan- 
tages derived from ſuch a combination of 
human labour with ingenious machinery, can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have made an impreſſion 
equal to the importance of the object; becauſe 
the progreſs has been rapid beyond example. 
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It has burſt forth, as it were, upon the 


country, in a moment, giving a ſpring at the 


ſame time to the induſtry of the people, un- 
exampled in the annals of the world &. 


It is not above twenty years ſince the whole 
Cotton Trade of Great Britain did not return 
200, oool. to the country for the raw materials, 
combined with the labour of the people; and 
at that period, before the water machinery 
and hand engines were ſucceſsfully intro- 
duced +, the power of the ſingle wheel could 
not exceed fifty thouſand ſpindles employed 
in ſpinning the Cotton Wool into yarns. 


* The Cotton Machinery in full work, is now ſuppoſed to 
produce as much yarn as would equal the labour of One 
Million of perſons, Weng to the old ſyſtem of —_—_ 


upon the ſingle . 


+ It is perhaps not generally known, that the yarns ſpun 


upon the water mills are hard twiſted, and therefore only fit for 


one part of the Manufacture, namely, the warps. The weft, 
or ſhute yarns, are for the moſt part ſpun upon the hand ma- 
chines, or jennies; and it is worthy of remark, that about 


the ſame period, and coeval to the invention of water mills, 


the diſcovery was made of multiplying the powers of the com- 
men hand wheels, ſo as to ſpin at firſt from five to ten, and 
from that number to 80 threads (now the power of a ſingle. 
jennie,) which being wrought by one man, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a woman to prepare the cotton, and a boy or girl to 
tye the broken threads, gives a facility to human labour in 
this Manufacture, which is ſcarce conceivable, 


At 
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at the preſent moment, this power of 
ſpindles, capable of being applied to the ſame 
purpoſe, amounts nearly to !ww9- millions, in all 
Great Britain; and the groſs return for the 
- raw materials and labour, exceeds ſeven mz/- 
Alon ſterling. 


At ſo late a period as the year 17B1, the 
Cotton Wool, which remained in the country 
for Manufactures, (after deducting the expor- 
tation) did not much exceed five millions of 
pounds. — In 1784, there was an encreaſe of 
fix millions; making the whole, eleven millions 
of pounds. 


About this time, the expiration of Sir 
Richard Arkwright's patent diſſeminated the 
knowledge of ſpinning by water machines.— 
Mills were erected in every part of the coun- 
try, for ſpinning the warps; and. the hand 
engines, or jennies, for the wefts, encreaſed in 


pears to be 143 water mills, and above 
twenty thouſand hand engines in Great Bri- 
tain. 


This immenſe power of machinery, (which 
with the neceſſary buildings and other ap- 
pendages, has not coſt leſs than one million 


0 4 | = ſterling,) 


proportion, inſomuch, that at preſent there ap- 
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feerling *,) is capable of ſpinning into yarng 
above twenty millions of pounds of cotton 
yearly, equal in value to upwards of one 
million and one half ſterling, for the raw 
material; which, when fo ſpun into the va- 
rious qualities for the Manufacture, will be 
raiſed in value to four millions of money for 
the yarns : alone, 


"Theſe eſtabliſhments, when in full work, 
are eſtimated to give employment, in ſpin- 
ning alone, to about rwenty-fix thouſand 
men, thirty-one thouſand women, and fifty- 
three thouſand children; and in the ſub— 
ſequent ſtages of the Manufacture, until it 
arrives at maturity, the number of perſons 
employed are allo eſtimated to amount to 
one hundred and thirty three thouſand men, 

fifty- 


« 143 Water mills, ſuppoſed originally to coſt FL. 
6oool. on an average; but here only averaged at 


5oool. | 71 5,00@ 
550 Mule Jennies or machines, partaking of the 

nature both of the water mill and common jennies, 

conſiſting of go ſpindles each, 19,250 
20,070 hand jenmes of 80 ſpindles each, with all | 

appendages, 140, 490 

Reels, wheels, carding machines, and buildings . 

for the whole hand machines, 125,260 


C. 1,000,000 


N. B. This] eſtimate does not include the value of the 
looms employed, which have coſt an immenſe ſum, | 
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fifty-nine thouſand women, and forty-eight 
thouſand children; making an aggregate of 


Theſe 143 Water mills are uſefully diſſeminated all over 
the country, extending the benefits of profitable labour te 
every corner of the nation, as appears from the following ſtate- 
ment, Viz. 

Ile of Man, one Mill 
Mills in Lancaſhire - 41 
Idem in Derbyſhire - 22 
Idem in Nottinghamſhire 
= Idem in Yorkſhire - OTIS 
Idem in Cheſhire - . 8 
Idem in Staffordſhire 3 
Idem in Weſtmoreland 
„ Idem in Flintſhire i 
I llddem in Berkſhire 
5 Idem in Surry 8 4 
Idem in Hertfordſhire 8 * 
Idem in Leiceſterſhire ET, 
Idem in Worceſterſhire = = 
Idem in Pembrokeſhire - = 
Idem in Glouceſterſhire = + 
Idem i in Cumberland 
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1 | Total in England n= 123 
Mills in Lanerkſhire + - + 
Idem in Renfrewſhire - 
Idem in Perthſhire . . 
Idem in Mid Lothian — 

Idem in Airſhire 3 
Idem in Galloway — — 

Idem in Anand ale 

Idem in Bute „ 
Idem in Aberdeenſhire - . 
Idem in Fifeſhire - - 
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Total in Scotland . - - 19 


Aggregate . 2 — 143 
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one hundred and fiftynine thouſand men, 
ninety thouſand women, and a hundred and 
one thouſand children, employed in this 


branch of trade. 


Such at preſent is the nature and importance 
of the Cotton ManufaQory—to the public at 
large as a ſource of extenſive revenue and na- 
tional ſtrength—to the Landed Intereſt, as a 
means of employing the poor, and encreaſing 


the value of the produce of the country; — and 


to the Commercial Intereſt, by the augmen- 


tation of trade, created by this aſtoniſhing 
combination of human and artificial labour *. 


Comparatively ſpeaking, no manufaQture 
that ever was introduced into any country 


has been ſo advantageous to the State. 


Theſe artificial powers produce what zs equal 
to a great encreaſe of people uſefully employed. 
The people themſelves, foſtered as it were by 
the reſource derived from ſuch powers, multi- 


ply beyond the common ratio; and children 


that formerly ſubjected the country to a great 
expence in rearing to maturity, in place of di- 


miniſhing, actually add to the riches of a 
family. 


* The Weſt India Planters are not leſs concerned in the ſuc- 
ceſs and extenſion of the Cotton trade than the various intereſts 
above mentioned. In many inſtances their eſtates cannot be 
turned to the culture of any other article but Cotton Wool. 


The 
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The additional Revenue ariſing from the 
conſumption of whatever is ſubject to a duty, 
whether exhauſted (as in the caſe of ſtamps, | 
ſoap, candles, * &c.) in the manufacture, or 14 
conſumed in families in tea, ſugar, ale, . 
and other articles, will beſt be aſcertained bn 
a review of the encreaſe of the public revenue 
in thoſe counties in England and Scotland, 

where the Cotton Manufacture has been eſta- 
bliſhed. 


It has already been ſtated, that in the year ; 
1784, the raw material of cotton wool, 
(after deducting the exportation) amounted 
N to about eleven millions. The following y-ar 
1 it extended to the aſtoniſhing height of nearly 
1 eighteen millions. In 1786 there was an en- 
creaſe of upwards of one million more, and i 
in 1787, the net quantity exceeds twenty-twa 14 
millions of pounds. 7 


4 * It has been eſtimated, that above the value of ſixty - i 

5 thouſand pounds annually, in candles alone, are conſumed | i | 

F in the various Mills and Jennie houſes, where the ſpinving | 1 

51 is carried on—befides ſoap, &c. The Revenue is therefore 

” ef a two-fold nature,—it ariſes both from the Manufacture | 
and from the people. 


+ It is an object of great importance to conſider, whether 
by extending the cultivation of cotton in the Britiſh Weſt 
India Iſlands, and by importing the fineſt cotton from the Eaſt 
Indies (which our own iſlands cannot produce), ar arrange: 
ment might not be made beneficial to the Britiſh territories, 
both in America and the Eaſt Indies. | os 


_ _ _ 


Of this great aggregate the following eſti- 
mate has been made of the particular growths, 
which are taken in round numbers, as it is 
impoſſible to be correct to a Point. 


Ib. 

Britiſh Hands * —— — — 6,600,000 
French and Spanifh Settlements, about _ 6,000,000 
Dutch Settlements, about — — 1,700,000 
Portugueze ſettlements, | —_—_, 2, 600000 
Eaſt Indies, (a ſmall quantity obtained laſt year 

at Oſtend, ) | — — 100,000 
The Smyrna or Turkey Cotton, about — 6, 700, ooo 


Aggregate Total 22, 600, ooo 


This immenſe quantity ef Cotton (accord- 
ing to an eſtimate made by intelligent Manu- 
facturers) is ſuppoſed at preſent to be applied 
nearly as follows: | 


Ib. 
2. To the Candle-wick branch | I, $00,000 
2. To the Hofiery branch | | I, $00,000 
3. To Silk and Linen mixtures | 2,000,000 
4. To the Fuſtain branch 6,000,000 
7. To Callicoes and Mullins, &c. 11,600,000 


at Total pounds of Cotton 22,600,000 
Thus it appears, that upwards of two thirds 
of the whoie Cotton conſumed 1s purchaſed 
from foreigners, at the expence of one million 
two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling at leaſt. 
— The improvements however in the culture of 


* In this eſtimate a deduction is made from the actual 
Yuantity imported from theſe Iſlands, to the extent of what 


this 


is ſuppoſed to be of foreign growths. 


Y 
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this article in Barbadoes, added to the acquiſition 


of the fine Cotton of the growth of Surinam 


and the Brazils, has been the means of intro- 


ducing and extending the Muſlin Manufacture, 


during the laſt three years, to a height that is al- 
moſt incredible: And this circumſtance has in- 
conteſtibly proved, that nothing is wanted but a 
fine raw material, to fix in Great Britain, for 


Mullins. 
It is of all others, that branch of the Cotton 


Trade, which is of the greateſt importance in 


à national point of view, becauſe the whole 
proceſs conſiſts of labour alone, in many inſtances 


performed by women and children. And 


the value of the raw material applied to this 
article, is generally encreaſed from 1000 # 5000 
per cent. 

| In the courſe of the laſt year, Cotton 


Yarns have been ſpun from Demerary and 
Brazil Wool, ſufficiently fine for thoſe qualities 


of Muſlin, in the moſt general uſes and from 
the ſmall quantity of Eaſt India Cotton, which 


has been procured, ſpecimens of the ſkill and 
dexterity of the ſpinners have been manifeſted, 


by producing yarns fo very fine as to extend 
to 205 hanks in the“ pound, drawn out of 


about two pounds of the raw material—Each 


* There is generally about one half waſte Cotton in pre- 
paring the Wool, for the fineſt yarns, which is in part applied 
to coarſer purpoles afrerwards. 


25 . hank, 


ever, a decided  pre-eminence. in the manufacture of”. 
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' hank, when extended, meaſures 840 yards ; 


| 


and the whole is of a length ory equal to 
100 miles. 


It is thus familiarly ſtated, to aſſiſt the mind 
in forming a conception of the aſtoniſhing pro- 
greſs which has been made in this new branch 
of trade: And yet it can only be conſidered 
as in its infancy: But if a judgment is to be 
formed of its importance from the progreſs of 
the laſt two years, it may fairly be ſtated as 
one of thoſe acquiſitions which ought to be 
Cheriſhed as a valuable 1 which can- 
not be too highly eſtimated. 


The great reals of the conſumption of the 
raw material,“ to an extent beyond all concep- 
tion for the laſt three years, is to be aſcribed 
in no ſmall degree to the extenſion of the 
Callico Manufacture, and to the acquiſition 
of the Mullins. | 


* In 1 The nett quantity of Cotton Wool, Ib. 
which remained in the n for the 9,546, 79 
factures, amounted to - 


In 1784, It increaſed to - - - — 11,280,238 
In 1785, There was a further encreaſe to 17,992,888 
In 1786, It advanced to r My iCi,067 
And in 178;, It extended to = 22,600,000 
In 1783, the groſs value o' Cotton goods, } L. 
made, is eſtimated at — — 3, 200, ooo 
In 1784 | BE — 3,950,000 | 
In 1785 — Iden — 6,000,000 
In 1786 — Idem — 6, 500,000 
— Idem — 7, 00, oo 


In 1787 
An 


To 


An important crifis however in the ſituation of 


both theſe branches renders the events of the preſent 
period extremely critical and intereſting. 


The preſſure of the occaſion makes it of the 


_ utmoſt importance, that the nature and extent 
of the danger which at preſent threatens nearly 
one half of the Cotton Trade in Great 


Britain ſhould be well underſtood. The caſe 


is ſudden, and perhaps without example. 


The rapid encreaſe of the Manufacture, 
| brought into exiſtence, as it were, in a moment, 
is checked and threatened with ruin at the ſame 
moment, by the great encreaſe * of goods of a 


Pieces of Pieces of Pieces of 

e 5 Muſlin, Callico. Nankeens, 
*The ſales of the Eaſt India | 
Company in 1787, amount» 
„„ 5 304,762 403,875 83,009 
The average ſales of the Com- MM - 
pany, for the ſeven pre- 
ceding years, from 1780 to | 

1786 incluſive, is 18 9,964 253,459 £27,380 


Encreaſe in 1787.—In Muſlin 118,798 150,425 $5,629 
In Callic. 150,425 —— =—— 


In Nank. 55,629 


Aggregate encreaſe - - » $324,852—Pieces of India goods 


5 | Average 7 yrs. 1787. 
Total brought to ſale.— Muſlins 18 5,964 304, 762 
5 e -4£3; 466 403,875 
| Nankeetis 24,350 $3,009 
466,794 791,646 


C 2 ſimilar 
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fimilar ſpecies and quality with the Britiſh Cali- 
coes and Muſlins, preſſed upon the market by 
the Faſt India Company and their ſervants, un- 
der circumſtances where the juſt and equal 
rules of competition, cannot operate—leaving 
the Britiſh Manufacturers no alternative, but 
to ſell their property at a loſs pregnant 
with ruin; or to abandon their own market to 


the Caliicoes and Muſlims of India. 


Were the preſent diſtreſs to be aſcribed, either 
totally or in part, to a riſe in the price higher 
than the conſumers were accuſtomed to pay, 
the Britrſh Manufacturers would have had no 
cauſe to complain. But this competition - 
'checks the home trade at a moment when the 
quality of the goods are not only greatly im- 
proved, but after prices had been reduced to as 

low a ſtandard, as an extenſive and fair compe- - 
tition among the numerous Britiſh Manufac- 
turers could render it poſſible to do, without 
285 ſubject to a loſs. 5 


Perhaps it may ariſe from circumſtances. 
merely adventitious, or from a ſyſtem in the 
affairs of the Eaſt India Company, which has 
no immediate view to cruſh or diſtreſs the 
rival Manufacturers at home ;—but from what- 
ever cauſe it proceeds—the ſudden reduction 


of 


ö 
of the prices * of almoſt every ſpecies of India 
goods, below any ſtandard that could have been 
conceived, and at a criſis, too, when the Britiſh 
Manufacturers had prepared large quantities 
for the conſumption, is an event, which, in the 
preſent very ſingular ſituation of the trade, 
Preſſes exceedingly for the interference of Go- 
vernment. 


It is not a criſis in the Manufacture of that 
nature, which often ariſes in every branch of 
trade, where a temporary ſtagnation is ſucceeded 


by a briſk demand. 


: Wo the average of. per piece. difference of prises 

* Fine Coſſac Muſlin, which . 1 

ſold in — — 1783, at 1 54s. e 

Were ſold in — — 1787, at 100S. 5 l 

Inferior Coſſac Muſlins, | 

which fold in — 1783, at 548. 60 per cent. 

Were fold in — 1787, at 349% 

Loweſt quality of Cofſac _ | | 
W 1783, at 398. 100 per ent. 

Were ſold in - 1787, at 195. 114. 

Doreas, or ſtriped Muſlins, | 

which ſold in - 178 3. at 1 543. 3 50 per cent. 

Were ſold in - 1787, at 100s. 

Mulmuls, or thin Muſlins, EO b=- 

which ſold in '1783, at gos, + 33 percent. 

Were ſold in - — 1787, at 678. 6d 


80 far as the above reduction extends the duty upon the 
quantity conſumed, is reduced fince 1783, from one-third to 
ene-hkalf of what was then paid. 


the 
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The evil has a much deeper root. From 

the rapid encreaſe of the trade, it is plain to 
demonſtration, that in the common articles of 
apparel there is not room in the Britiſh mar- 
kets both for the home Manufactures, and for 
the ſame ſpecies of goods imported from 
India, „„ 


It comes therefore to be a queſtion of ſtate 
policy, to whom the preference ſhould be given? 


Independent of what the Britiſh Manufac- 
turers have to plead, as being the immediate 
ſubjects of the ſtate as contributing, by them- 
ſelves and the great body of the people they em- 
ploy, to the reſources, the ſtrength, and the ſecu- 
rity of the nation, by the increaſe of population 
and certain permanent revenue ; they have to 
ſtate, that theſe advantages, and the ſupport of 
the large eſtabliſhments they have made, de- 
pend on their having a decided preference in their 
e market, If precedents are even neceſſary 
in the caſe of the Eaſt India Company, the 
ſtatute books * exhibit a progreſſive ſyſtem of 

| | Pro- 


* The Statnte of the 11 and 12 of Will. III. cap. 10. in 
its preamble runs thus: 


« Whereas it is moſt evident that the continuance of the 
% trade to the Eaſt Indies in the ſame manner and proportions 
+ as it hath been for two years laſt paſt, muſt inevitably be to 
the great detriment of the Kingdom, by exhauſting the trea- 
| « ſure 


„ 


Protection for more than a century. And 
ſurely upon no principle of natural right, of 
ſound policy, or public expediency can it be 
aſſerted, that the Britiſh market /hould not be 
completely open to its own native Manufactures. 


e ſyre thereof, and taking away the labour of the people, whereby 
„ many of the Manufacturers of this nation become exceſ- 
e fively burdenſome and chargeable to their reſpective pariſhes, 
« and-others are thereby compelled to ſeek employment in 


«© foreign parts: 


<« Beit enacted, &c. That Silks of the Eaft Indies and Cal- 
licoes printed in that country ſhall not be worn in England, 


£6 xc. 


The Statute of 7 Geo. I. cap. 7. extends theſe prohibitions 
ſtill farther. It ſtates, % That whereas it is moſt evident that 

„wearing Printed Callicoes in apparel tends to the detriment 
„of the Woollen and Silk Manufacture in the kingdom, and 
& to the exceſſive increaſe of the poor, and may prove the ruin 
« of the Manufacturers and many thouſands of your 3 5 
6 W if not effectually e 


& Be it as, &c. That Callicoes printed in Great Bri- 
e tain ſhall not be worn for Home Conſumption, &.“ | 


About the year 1732 a new Manufactory of Britiſh , 
Callicoe, made one half of cotton and one half of linen yarns, 
was introduced into the country, and being Britih Manufac- 
ture, by an Act of 9 Geo. II. (1735) it was allowed to be 
worn when printed, ſtill excluding India Callicoes. And by an 
Act of 14 Geo. III. this indulgence was extended to goods 
made wholly of Cotton, which were about that time intro- 
duced into the country, and are now called Britih Callicoes, 

whereof near One Million of pieces are made yearly. 


Without 
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Without wiſhing in any reſpect to leſſen or 
abridge the importance of the Britiſh territo- 
ries in India, it may be fairly ſtated that this 
Nation can only look for certain and permanent 
reſource and protection in r boſom of the | 
Country in the produce of the induſtry of the A 
people, and in the fit application of this induſ- 2 
try, than which no article that ever the wit of 
man deviſed affords fo copious a field as the 


Cotton Manufactory. 


The territories of India and its revenues, 
whether in poſſeſſion or proſpect, are held by a 
much more precarious tenure. Independent 
of the heavy expence of protection, theſe terri- 

tories may be wreſted from this country by the 
fortune of war, or by other means Producing 


the ne effect. | N 


In every view therefore the claims on behalf - 
of theſe diſtant ſettlements to be placed near | 
on a footing with the National Manufac- "7 
tures, muſt Fall to the ground. And if the | 
F revenue in queſtion 1s to be remitted in Cotton n , 

goods, fimilar to what can be produced in | 
Great Britain, ſuch revenue 7s fallacious—it is 
only worth the amount of the raw material; 
and, circumſtanced as the Britiſh artiſts now 
are, with powers to carry the Cotton Manu- 
factory to any extent, a revenue ſo paid be- 


comes a ſerious misfortune, in lo far as it trenches 
upon 


— —— — — 
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. 
vpon that labour which could be performed at 
home with thoſe infinite advantages to the ſtate, 


j which never can be derived from the ſame ſpe- 
* t induſtry applied to the Manufactures of 
DE - 

Thus it appears, that what may y-poſlibly be 


conceived at firſt view as a national blefling, 
hall, under certain circumſtances, prove a great 
public misfortune. 


Not that it is meant to inſinuate, that the 
Britiſh territories and the trade of India are 
incapable of being rendered beneficial to Great 
Britain. The reſources of that country are 
very extenſive in various raw materials, to the 
culture of which it may be poſſible by degrees 
to turn the .induſtry of a part of the people, 
who may be much more beneficially employed 
than in earning the ſcanty pittance they re= 
ceive for their manufactures ; and upon which, 
notwithſtanding the low price, the Eaſt India 
Company are ſaid to make no profit. 


In ſtating, however, what occurs on the 
ſubject of the Manufactures of India, it is 
only meant to extend to that proportion which 
| occupies the Britiſh market, and can be pro- 
duced of the ſame quality at home. 


Independent of this conſumption, there are 
many reſources open to the company; and 
ſhould they ſee it expedient to make up the 
deficiency, by the importation of the fineſt ' 

D Surat 
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Surat Cotton Wool *, there can ſcarce remain a 
doubt of their being able to ſend home the re- 
venues of India with leſs loſs than by the im- 
portation of Manufactured goods, becan/e of the 
extenſive field which the great and ſudden im- 


provement of the Manufacture of fine muſlins has 
opened in Great Britain for the conſumption of the 


raw material, and the very liberal price at which 


it can be fold above any other ſpecies of the growths 


of America. 


But befides the fine cotton wool of India, it 


might perhaps be poſſible toaugment the quan- 
tity of raw filk. The importation of indigo 
might alſo be increaſed, and perhaps the article 
of cochineal could be ſucceſsfully introduced, 


together with madder roots which are ſaid to 


be of an excellent quality) as well as various 
other articles uſeful in the home Manufacture, 
for which Great Britain could pay India at leaſt 
One Million Sterling, without trenching upon 


any intereſt connected with the Weſt India 


The ſize of a bale of India Cotton i is about. three feet i in 
length and breadth, and in thickneſs about two feet and a third, 


Tt is extremely well calculated for ſtowage, and is ſo hard 


prefſed as to contain 3 cwt. in the above ſmall compaſs, But 


by picking it till cleaner, and freeing it totally from every kind 


of foulneſs (which can be done at a very trifling expence in 
India) the real ſtaple would not only go into a ſmaller compaſs ; 
but the value of a bale might be encreaſed to 25 per cent, and 
pay a freight equal to tea. 
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Iſlands *, or taking away one ſhilling which is 


not at preſent paid to foreign countries. 


In this view, a change of ſyſtem, applicable to 
the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh Manufactures, 
is certainly well worth the attention of Go- 
vernment, and alſo of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany ; for although the preſent ſyſtem of re- 
ducing prices, and encrealing the quantity of 
India goods floating in the Britiſh market, may 


ruin one half of the eſtabliſhments now going 


forward, and occaſion the moſt unparalelled diſ- 
treſs to the nation, without benefiting the Com- 


pany ; yet from the facilities and knowledge, 


added to the powers of competition, which may 


remain with the more opulent Manufacturers, 


this trade can never be an object to the Eaſt 
India Company, and the ſooner that it is aban- 


doned, the better. 


j 


It may indeed be argned, that this Com- 


pany have large pecuniary engagements to 
comply with, and muſt ſell their goods for 


what they will bring, in order to raiſe money. 


The Britifh ne e have the ſame 
urgent neceſſity to plead, with this difference 


* The very fing Cotton and Indigo here alluded to cannot 


be produced 1 in any of the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands to any pro- 


fit, or in any quantity; therefore it does not in the leaſt de- 


gree interfere, 
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however againſt them, that by ſelling at a loſs * 
they are ruined, and by witholding alſo their 
ſales they are equally diſtreſſed, becauſe the 
ſupport of their credit in many inſtances de- 
pends on ſuch ſales being made. But the cre- 
dit of the Eaſt India Company hangs on no 
ſuch contingency. The reſources of that re- 
ſpectable body have been greatly encreaſed of 
late, and no limited reſtraint can be ſuppoſed 
to affect them. 


Very different indeed is the ſituation of the 
Britiſh Manufacturers! In every view the con- 
ſequences are intereſting and calamitous, both 
to the individuals concerned and to the nation; 
for on a ſuppoſition that only one half of the 
mills and machinery now in uſe were to be ſud- 


| denly thrown idle, it would not merely be the 


| loſs of half a million of money ſunk in this 


machinery, which muſt become rubbiſh, and 


ſell for nothing; but in the derangement of a 
great and uſeful ſyſtem ; in the loſs of the ex- 
tenſive powers derived from the combination 
of human and artificial labour, perhaps equal 


to the common exertions of half a million of 


* According to the prices of India 3 at the laſt ſale, 


the Britiſh Manufacturers, if they ſell their ſtocks on the ſame 
terms, muſt ſubmit to a reduction of capital uſefully employed, 
to the extent of 160, oool. at leaſt. Their goods on hand en- 
creaſe daily, and the yarns are alſo accumulating very faſt, 
becauſe the proprietors of . mills cannot diſcharge their people 
trained to the buſineſs, without certain ruin. 


people ; 


11 
people; and in the calamity which would re- 
ſult from throwing idle a great body of men, 
women and children, trained at much expence 
to this buſineſs, many of whom vithout any 
other reſource but to return upon the pariſhes 
or hoſpitals, from whence this uſeful branch 


| of induſtry had drawn them, 


Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, if by a ſudden miſ- 
fortune of this kind the capitals of a great 
body of the Manufacturers are to be diflolved, 


and their active powers in their own country 


either checked or taken -away, that ſome of 
the enterprizing foreign nations* around may 
not wiſh to build a foundation on theſe exten- 
five ruins, by inviting the Britiſh artiſts, with 


many of thoſe who have been trained by their 
A1kill and induſtry to look for that ſubſiſtance 


and aſylum abroad which a ruined fortune 


denies them at home. 


Such are the extenſive miſchiefs which would 
probably reſult from depriving the Britiſh Ma- 
nufacturer of the complete poſſeſſion of the 
home market! 


It is impoflible to eſtimate the national loſs 
that would reſult from any-derangement of a 


* Orders have lately been ſent to Mancheſter, to purchaſe 


yarns for the uſe of the Foreign Cotton Manufactures. 


ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem which is ready to ſpring upon the coun- 


try, fraught with advantages which no nation 


on earth ever enjoyed; for there is no given 
extent which the mind of man can conceive, 


to which the cotton trade in Great Britain may 


not go, if properly proteRed. 

The national advantages therefore in pro- 
ſpe may be eſtimated exceedingly beyond 
what are in poſſeſſion, and it is only neceſſary 
to recur to the important fact relative to the 


aſtoniſhing encreaſe of the conſumption of the 
raw material for the laſt three years“, to raiſe in 


the mind conceptions with regard to this trade, 
unbounded as a ſource both of productive re- 
venue and national ſtrength. 


Loet it even be admitted, that it has advanced 
too rapidly, and that it has extended too far; 


it is only an additional argument for its pro- 


tection. The powers of machinery are cre- 


ated. The people are trained, and their in- 


duſtry 1s applied to the general ſyſtem. 


It would therefore be a ſpecies of political 


murder to allow theſe powers to periſh, while 


it is poſſible to adminiſter any remedy, by 
which they may be foſtered and kept alive. 


It is an intereſting ſubject in every point of 
view, It involves in it the whole extent of 
the various intereſts of the country. 


+ See page 10. 
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It is a crifis, which hangs up as it were in a 
balance a very extenſive and productive branch 
of the cotton trade, either to be gained or loſt 


to the country, by the meaſures which ſhall 
preponderate the ſcale. 


It is a caſe ſudden and without example, and 
requires a remedy to be adminiſtered with 


promptitude, and equal to the preſſure of the 
occafion. 


Thediſtreſſes already manifeſted *, and which 
muſt ſoon burſt forth upon the country in a 
much greater degree, is a feature in the pre- 
ſent diſcuſſion extremely unpleaſant to bring 
forward. But facts are ſtubborn arguments, 
and on the preſent occaſion a regard to the na- 
tional proſperity requires that they ſhould be 
ſtated. 


Let the Manufacturers and the Cotton Spin- 


ners indulge a hope, that the Eaſt India Com- 


pany will view the national importance of this 
trade, through that juſt medium, by which En- 
gliſhmen eſtimate the proſperity of their native 
country. 


* The utmoſt diſtreſs prevails among the cotton ſpinners in 
many of the populous towns in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, who 


ſpin upon the jennies; and repreſentations are ſaid to be ſent 
to his Majeſty's Miniſters, claiming the protection of the Bri- 


tiſh Government againſt the Manufactures of India, 


Loet 
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Let a hope alſo be indulged, that this Great EE 
Company, and the reſpectable body of men, 
who direct its operations, will conſider the caſe 
of the Britiſh Manufacturer with diſpaſſion, 
and with a juſt regard to the general intereſts 
of the Empire: And by ſeeing the importance 
ef this trade, that they will look for other 
commercial reſources, by which the intercourſe 
between Great Britain and India may be turned 
into a channel, calculated to foſter, to enrich, 
and to ſupport each other. 


Let a hope at all events be encouraged, that 
tne experiment will be tried; that ideal diffi- 
eulties ſhall not ſtand in the way of a ſyſtem, 
pregnant with ſo much good to both Countries; 
and that the aid of a Britiſh Miniſter will not 
be witheld, at ſo intereſting a criſis. 


It ig yet poſſible, to eſtabliſh 10 Great Bri- 
tain, a pre- eminence in the Cotton Trade, 
which muſt ſecure it to the country, for cen- 
turies to come, to the excluſion of all Europe. 
Every conſideration therefore, of revenue on 
Eaſt India goods, can only be eſtimated as duſt 
in the ballance, when oppoſed to the ſupport 
of a ſyſtem, which muſt repay it, a thouſand 
fold. 1 5 | 


The Silk Manufacture was thought of ſuffi. 
cient importance 0 a century ago, to oc- 
caſion 


Z 
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wafion a legiſlative regulation, calculated to giye 


it complete protection, in oppolition to the ſimi- 
lar manufactures of India. 


The Cotton Trade, in point of magnitude 
and importance in profitable labour, goes ſo ex- 
ceedingly beyond moſt branches of Manufac- 


ture, in behalf of which a decided protection 
is eſtabliſhed, that the propriety of its being 


alſo ſecured certainly cannot admit of a queſtion. 


It is believed that the prohibition upon the 


ſilk goods of India was not materially felt in 


that country. The labour of the people went 
on as formerly, and other ſources of employ- 


br were found. 


The fame would DAL Ts happen with re- 
gard to the callicoes and mullins; 5 


The Cotton Manufactures of Bengal no 
the other territories of India, are tos exten- 


| tive to feel the effect of any diminution, which 


may ariſe from ſuch fit arrangements as it may 


be neceſſary to make in Great Britain for the 
| ſecurity of the home trade * 


A change of ſyſtem W on the part 
of the Company, if followed up by ſuch re- 
gulations as ſhall direct the induſtry of a part 

* Tt has been afferted, that the Northern arty of Africa 


would take immenſe quantities of Cotton goods, if proper 
meaſures were adapted to diſſeminate the TREE] in thoſe popu- 


n countries. 
* 0 
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of the Hindoos, and other natives of India, 


to a channel better adapted to the Britiſh 
Commerce, may be attended with the moſt 


ſalutary conſequences. 


Io the Britiſh Manufacturers, the mere im- 


preſſion fixed on the minds of the purchaſers 
of callicoes and muſlins, that they were not 


to be counteracted by a ſudden influx of India 


goods, would prove as beneficial as the act 
itſelf of withholding ſales. 


At preſent that ſpirit of e to 
neceſſary. to give energy to trade, is 


checked at all hands, by the dread upon 


the minds of the buyers, of being ſubjected to 
a loſs in conſequence of the great uncertainty 
with regard to the extent of fale, and the 


* fall in the pricys.. 


Thus the dealers are afraid to PR and 
* Britiſn Manufacturers, from the late un- 
| uſual frequency of ſales at the Eaſt India 


Houle, (particularly in the private trade) are 


unable to vend their goods to any extent. 
Mere it poſſible to remove this impreſſion, 
to give the dealers ſome ſort of ſecurity, that 
no event could take place, which would ſud- 
denly reduce their property, either by limiting 


the quantity to be imported, or limiting the 


up-fet prices large ſums would ſtill be veſted 
; in 


W 
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in Britiſh muſlins and callicoes, and a ſpirit 
would be given to the trade, which could nat 
fail to be very beneficial, 


Thoſe middle men, between the Manu- 
facturers and the retailers (who have large capi- 
tals, which they would occaſionally lay out 
in Britiſh goods, to the great eaſe and con- 
venience of thoſe, whoſe dependance are on 
quick ſales,) are at preſent reſtrained and kept 
back, becauſe a ſyſtem prevails in the mode of 
ſelling Eaf: India goods, (by ſelling under prime 

coſt): which trenches upon every common principle, 
by which the riſe and fall of mer chandize is re- 
gulated ; and thus it happens, that the Britiſh 
Manufacturers have two evils to combat—the 


real competition from. the exceſſive quantity of 


India goods, not likely to be diminiſhed, becauſe 
unproſitalle, and the impreſſion on the minds of 
the buyers which this circumſtance creates; and 
which are equally hoſtile to thoſe aids arifing 
from quick ſales, by which the Manufacturers 
are enabled to go on. 


This effect, (which muſt be obvious to all 


who are acquainted with Commercial ideas) 
is ſtated merely to ſhew, that by placing the 


Manufacturers on a certainty, with regard to 
the actual extent of any competition in the 


| fame trade; the benefit they muſt derive, 


would | 
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1 Not would the allvantages be Heſs to" the 
Company in their: general foreign ſales; for no 


per ſon can eſtimate the miſchiefs which reſult 
from preſſing forward upon a market immenſe 


quantities of goods, indefinite and not aſcer- 
tained, till near the period ed a al: is to 
take place. . 8 . 


Cohbining tharmfors: the advantages likely 


to reſult from importations of the raw mate= 
rial, with a new. ſyſtem in the ſales of the Eaſt- 
India Company; there is every reaſon to ber 


 Heve that a plan may be formed, by which the 


Britiſh terri:dries in Europe and the Eaſt 


Indies may become mutually beneficial to the 


commerce, the ſtrength and the ſecurity of 
the Britiſh Government in b 118 of the 
World. 7 | . — n Ke 17 
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